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Brigham Young University archaeologist Dale L. Berge pieces together 
broken bottles that were uncovered at Camp Floyd in Utah County. 


Was Utah key component 
in pre-Civil War conspiracy? 


i Camp Floyd: BYU 
archaeologist says Union 
Army was sidetracked to Utah 
to crush Mormon ‘rebellion.’ 


By Jerry Spangler 3 fo —G/ 


lews staff writer 


Not a drop of blood from the Civil 
War was spilled in Utah. 

But was Utah a key ingredient in a 
complicated pre-Civil War conspiracy to 
divert Union troops and drain the U.S. 
Treasury in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the war? 

Brigham Young University archaeol- 
ogist Dale L. Berge is convinced that 
Utah played a much larger role in the 


Civil War than his- 
torians have imag- 
ined. And his ongoing 
excavations at Camp 
Floyd, he says, cer- 


tainly point in the di- 
rection of a 
conspiracy. 


: The conspiracy 
THEN theory goes some- 
AND NOW thing like this: With 
North-South tensions 
mounting in the 1850s and war seeming- 
ly inevitable, several Southerners in the 
War Department hatched a scheme to 
lure the Union Army as far away from 
the South as they could. 
Rumors that Mormons in Utah were 
rebelling against the U.S. government 
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conveniently offered a reason to 
itch the Union Army 2,000 
niles away to put down the “rebel- 


In, 1857, President James Bu- 
chanan — who the year before had 
campaigned for the presidency 

Shes an <a of barba- 
: slavery and polygamy” — or- 
dered Col. Albert La | John- 
“ston, a Southerner, and 5,500 


“Union troops to Utah. In addition,’ 


thousands of So ae wagons 
were employed, gether n 
the U.S. Treasury some $40 mic 


But the consp theory goes 
even further. By the time Jo! mn 
reached Utah i 


had canceled the Army’s mission. 

But no orders ever were given for 

the army to return to the East. 
Instead, the army proceeded to 


huge military camp of more than 
250 built? that became the larg- 
est pre-Civil War military fort in 
the United States. : 

The contracts to build the fort 
and the supply lines from Kansas 
were all a’ led to three Missou- 
rians with strong Southern ties. 
“Much of that $40 million was si- 

honed directly from the Union 
to the South through 
those contracts,” Berge said. 

“It’s very hard to prove a con- 
spiracy. But it certainly seems fea- 
sible. All of the major players were 
Southerners or Southern sympa- 
thizers. And the drain on money 
and manpower had to have had a 
tremendous impact on the U.S. 
government.” 

By sending troops, Buchanan 
may have intended to “‘send a mes- 
sage” to the South that rebellion 


would not be — But the 
roblem was there was no rebel- 
in Utah, and Buchanan’s fail- 

ure to inv te the rumors is to- 
day ref to as “Buchanan’s 


B ; 
“He played right into their 


tioned there was 3,500 soldiers 
strong the first year — 2,000 of the 
origi ordered troops were di- 
vel before they got to Utah. But 
the fort itself grew in size to ac- 
commodate an additional 1,000 ci- 
vilian employees and another 500 
camp followers, including bartend- 
ers and Lee ge Records indi- 
cate that 10,000 head of cattle 
were kept on hand for slaughter. 


Almost ov t, the pi 
tm of Fated eae thet 
in with a 
tion of more than 7,000. italso had 
17 saloons — more than could be 
found anywhere else in the territo- 


U.S. Treasury, the mili pres- 
ence at Camp Floyd was a en- 
dous economic boon to Utah. The 
army t a fortune on contracts 
with local masons, carpenters, 
farmers and blacksmiths. 


Young’s lumber mill,” le said. 

But as tensions mounted in the 
East, the act Camp Floyd were 
clearly numbered. By 1860, South- 
ern states had begun leaving the 
Union and the size of the army sta- 
tioned at Camp Floyd was reduced 
to 700 men. 

By the time the Civil War broke 
out in 1861, Johnston had defected 
from Utah to take command of the 
western front for the Confederacy. 
He was later killed in the Battle of 
Shiloh. 

Other soldiers in the West — 


ers who left Utah included 
for whom the fort had been ment 
After that, Cam I 


a oa the Mor — were 
auctioned off for $100,000. Most 
of the goods were sold to the LDS 
Church and helped give rise to the 


1862.to take command of port, 3 
ut 


uglas Lake City. i: 
rocey. about two-thirds of 
Camp Floyd has been destroyed'to 
provide space for and 
ost of the or’ He 


campaign to acquire what remains 
of 1p Floyd and convert it into 
neue ie agh the A erat 

e, peration 
of nen on exca- 

a number of barracks and 
officers quarters, a mess hall and 
several e dumps — all ‘of 
which offer a glimpse into the ev- 
eryday life of those who lived ‘in 


\ the fort. : 


‘pk petvien th ee a 
arks opera’ e 
se sidering the significant rs 
ut considering the ‘icant role 
Camp ae played in both Ameri- 
can and rah baste Eee ee 
greater effort should be made to 
preserve what remains of the site. 
“Tt has.the potential to be a won- 
derful educational tool about the 
Civil War, \about life in Utah,” 
Berge said. . 
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Uncovering the past: Brigham 
Young University archaeologist Dale L. 
Berge holds a whiskey bottle he found at 
Camp Floyd. Berge is convinced Utah 
played a much larger role in the Civil War 
than historians have imagined, and his on- 
going excavations at the camp, he says, 
point in the direction of a conspiracy. B14 


